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ABSTRACT 

A qualitative study examined the ways in which middle 
school and high school students create meanings when they are reading 
literary and non-literary texts. Subjects, 18 seventh-grade and 18 
eleventh-grade students attending schools in an inner city or a 
suburban school district and judged by their teachers to be either 
above, at, or below average for their grade level, produced 
ciiink-aloud protocols as they read ».wo short stories, two poems, a 
science text, and a social studies text. The think-aloud protocols 
were analyzed and a set of patterns of student concerns were 
identified. Results indicated that the process of reading literary 
and non-literary texts is one that involves a four broad recursive 
stances that the reader takes toward the text: (1) being out and 
stepping into an envisionment ; (2) being in and moving through an 
envisionment ; (3) stepping back and rethinking what one knows; and 
(4) stepping out and objectifying the experience. (Fifty-three 
references and a selection from one student's think-aloud protocol 
are attached. ) (RS) 
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Across the decade there has been ample evidence that in all subjects, students must learn 
to think and reason more fully about what they are reading (Applebee, Langer, & Mullis, 1987, 
1989; National Commission on Excellence, 1983). In response, reform movements have called 
for more thoughtful academic coursework. For English teachers, this has meant a focus on the 
reading of literature. 

In general, the role of literature in the K-12 curriculum is inadequately understood. 
While the teaching of literature is often considered to be a way to introduce students to the 
cultural knowledge, the great t. aghts, and the high culture of our society (Bloom, 1987; 
Cheyney, 1987; Hirsch, 1987; Ravitch & Finn, 1987), its role ..i the development of the sharp 
and critical mind is generally ignored. However, there is evidence from a number of sources 
that the process of understanding literature is a natural and necessary part of the well-developed 
intellect. 

Elstein, Shulman, and Sprafka (1978), for example, have shown that doctors who usually 
use "logical" thinking to do their work and solve their problems sometimes resort to 
"storytelling" to push their ideas along; narrative thought is a productive alternative for them. 
Bruner (1986) argues that there are two modes of cognitive thought--narrative and 
paradigmatic-- each with its own way of viewing reality. Deep thinking, he suggests, is better 
achieved by using both the ordered thought of the scientist and the humanely inquisitive 
thought of the storyteller. From the paradigmatic mode, facts, objectivity, logical proofs, and 
reasoned hypotheses are gained, while from the study of literature we come to understand the 
"vicissitudes of human intention." Britton similarly (1983) describes the rule-governed thought 
of the scientist and the many-sidedness of literary thought, suggesting the complexity of the 
latter is necessary for understanding the human experience. It is this focus on the human 
situation described by both Bruner and Britton which suggests that a literary reading draws the 
individual into the act of thinking--as she or he experiences the events, emotions, and 
intricacies of human life. The experience, in turn, becomes available for analysis and 
reflection. 

Although such issues underlying literary understanding are critical for the next 
generation of work in the teaching of literature, they are not sufficiently well developed to 
drive new conceptualizations of the role of literature in the curriculum, nor of how to ceach it. 
Not only must we learn more about distinctions between literary and non-literary 
understanding, but also about the nature of the meaning- making process itself. However, 
research in the understanding of literature has suffered a hiatus during the past decade. 
Klemenz-Belgart (1981) suggests the need to use current theories of text understanding in 
studying wavs by which readers comprehend text, while theorists as diverse as Bahktin (1973), 
Culler (1980), and Barthes (1974) call for increased understanding of the conventions readers 
refer to during the sense- making activity. For example. Culler (1980) suggests the need fur a 
reorientation of focus from corpus to interpretive strategies: 
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To account for the form and meaning of literary works is to make explicit the special 
conventions and procedures of interpretation that enable readers to move from the 
linguistic meaning of sentences to the literary meaning of works.... In brief, I am 
arguing that if the study of literature is a discipline, it must become a poetics: a study of 
the conditions of meaning and thus a study of reading, (p. 49) 

It was to better understand the act of literary reading, particularly in students, that this 
study was undertaken--to begin to describe the nature of literary understanding, and to relate it 
to the kinds of meaning-building students engage in when they read text material in their other 
coursework. Rather than examining the expressed content of students' understandings, the focus 
was on the approaches they use toward developing that understanding during the reading of 
both literary and non-literary works. The study asked this question: How do students go about 
understanding literature, and how is it related to the ways they make meaning when reading 
science and social studies works? 



Theoretical Starting Points 

When one begins a study of this sort, there are a number of theoretical assumptions that 
are implicit in the conceptualization of the work. In this study, there are at least three such 
assumptions: 1) that reading is an experience of growing understandings that change over time, 
and thus is essentially an interpretive act (this is meant in the cognitive meaning-building sense 
used by reading theorists, and not in the sense of "formal" interpretation discussed by literary 
critics), 2) that although meaning resides in the reader, not the text, readers follow certain 
conventions which are signaled by linguistic features in the piece being read, and 3) that 
appioaches toward reading are functionally driven, informed by pragmatic needs to personalize 
or obiectify experience, and affect the universe of discourse the reader selects to guide 
en visionment- building. 



ReadiHi, as an Act of Envisionment Building 

Reading is sense-making, an act of becoming--where new questions, insights, and 
understandings develop as the reading progresses, while understandings that were once held are 
subject to modification, reinterpretation, and even dismissal (Fillmore, 1981; Iser, 1978; J. 
Langer, 1987; Suleiman, 1980). At any point in a reading, the individual has a local 
envisionment, i personal text-world embodying all she or he understands, assumes, or imagines 
up to that pcint in the reading (see J. Langer, 1985, 1986, 1987). Hov/ever, this is 
momontary--si bject to change in response to subsequent thoughts that may be (but are not 
necessarily) text -based. The final envisionment, then, is never the sum of previous traces, but 
is instead an evo'ving whole, which itself is subject to change well after the pages have been 
removed from sigi t. In this view, reading is interpretation (Sontag, 1956), and if one wishes to 
understand this act of interpretation it is necessary to examine the reading experience across 
time, as the reader traverses the course of meaning-making. 



Relationships Between the Reader and the Text 



The question posed by this study about the different kinds of thinking readers 
experience in literary and non-literary readings suggests from the outset the belief that the text 
cannot be ignored in its contribution to the reader's meaning; although the reader's purpose 
plays a major role in how the meaning is orchestrated, the text itself influences the readi^.g. 
Texts function semiotically, providing an array of signs and guideposts to evoke ideas and 
images which are helpful in signaling and underscoring particular ideas that are important to 
the reader's construal of a particular piece--they follow conventions \hat are helpful in arousing 
readers' thoughts in ways that go beyond what words alone can do (Grice, 1975; Iser, 1974; 
Searle, 1969). As Pratt (1976) and Smith (1978) have argued, the issue of literary and non- 
literary readings requires examination of tl e pragmatic function of the texts themselves. It has 
been suggested that a social relationship develops between reader and text (Booth, 1988; Hunt, 
and Vipond, 1985; Vipond and Hunt, 1984; Vipond, Hunt, and Wheeler, 1987) in which readers, 
as in everyday discourse, establish a certain social orientation relati/e to their perceptions of the 
text. While readers may respond differently to texts according to their perceptions of the 
implied text or implied audience (Booth, 1988; Rabinowitz, 1987), thev make the choice of how 
to orient themselves, and this determines whether their approaches toward understanding a 
particular text will proceed in a predominantly literary or non-literary manner. When readers 
treat the text in a literary manner, as S. Langer (1942) suggests in her work on the symbolic 
function of language, from the very first few words they are drawn into the text, leaving the 
everyday world behind. They seek to identify the genre from the moment reading begins, and 
these early hypotheses, although subject to change, help shape how they read and the meanings 
they create (Langer, 1986). Thus, the reader Veaves a web of feelings, sensations, images, 
and ideas'* between the self and the text (Rosenblatt, 1978), and a study of the growth of 
understanding must explain, not ignore, that relationship. 

Objective and Subjective Realities 

S. Langer (1967) describes human feelings and understandings as emanating both from 
outside the individual and from within. She refers to these as objective and subjective 
experience, explaining that together they create a unity of meaning. However, the different 
starting points (the rational outer world and the emotional inner world) lead to related but 
somewhat different symbol systems and approaches toward meaning. 

Several scholars who examine language and meaning have distinguished between these 
two universes of discourse. For example, S. Langer (1942), in her work on the process of 
symbolization, distinguishes between presentational and discursive techniques; Rosenblatt (1978), 
focusing on the reader*s role, distinguishes between efferent and transactional reading; and 
Britton (1970), in his work on the development of writing abilities, distinguishes between 
spectator and participant roles. Although developed for different purposes, each set of concepts 
deals in some way with qualitative differences in literary and non-literary experiences. Each 
describes on the one hand a situation where the person holds meaning apart, in quest of a more 
logical and rational understanding, and on the other hand a situation where the person becomes 
personally enmeshed in the text world, responding on a more emotional plane. The first can be 
considered the way of scientific reading (as in Lruner's notion of paradigmatic thought), vvfiile 
the other can be considered the way of literary reading (as in Druner's narrative thought). Ihe 
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goal of this study was to learn more about the ways in which these modes of understanding are 
enacted during the reading of literary and non-literary texts. 



Related Studies 

Although there have been many specific studies of "response'* to literature, these have 
relied primarily on content analyses of expressed responses rather than having examined the 
knowledge and strategies that contribute to students' understandings. From these studies we 
know: that younger children focus on ''action'' rather than "interpretation" (Applebee, 1978; 
Mason, 1974; NAEP, 1973); that ability and achievement differences have little effect on the 
content of expressed responses except as by-products of comprehension problems (Angelotti, 
1972; Auerbach, 1974; Faggiani, 1971); that older students are more likely to give "interpretive" 
or "formal analytic" responses (Cooper, 1969; Purves, 1973; McGreal, 1976); that girls are more 
likely than boys to verbalize "engagement" or "involvement" in a story (Purves, 1973); that the 
content of students' responses varies over time during the course of reading or rereading (Beach, 
1972; Squire, 1964; Angelotti, 1972; Britton, 1954); and that there are strong effects tied to the 
particular literary selection chosen as stimulus (Angelotti, 1972; Cornaby, 1974; Cooper, i969; 
Purves, 1973; Weber, 1973). 

A small number of studies have focused on the strategies readers use when approaching 
text. Hunt and Vipond (1985) distinguish among story-driven, information-driven, and point- 
driven orientations, indicating ways in which the different purposes for reading affect response, 
while Vipond and Hunt (1984) illustrate particular cognitive strategies associated with point- 
driven readings of literary texts. Jacobsen (1982) describes college students* unwillingness to 
suspend disbelief or apply their own experiences in order to enter the text-world or "potential 
space" of short stories, and Dillon (1982) describes three styles of reading based on readers' 
perceptions of the chronological sequence or event chain of the story, and compares ways in 
which readers understand life and literature. Taken together, these studies provide compelling 
evidence concerning language and thought that supports further study into the ways by which 
students create their understandings. To address this issue, the present study focused on the 
act of reading--from the reader's vantage point. 



The Study 

In particular, this qualitative study sought to describe the ways in which middle and 
high school stuc^iits create meanings when they are reading literary and non-literary texts. The 
student-informants attended two cooperating school districts, one an inner city and one a 
suburban district. The superintendents, principals, and English department chairpersons all 
expressed an interest in supporting Literature Center project activities, of which this study was 
a part. One middle school and one high school were selected in each district. The suburban 
schools were in middle class bedroom communities; students were generally bused to schools; 
approximately 49% of the high school graduates went on to 4 year college; and 29% went on to 
other forms of postsecondary school education. The city schools were in areas where businesses 
and residences were nearby; where middle class, lower middle class, and poor children 
generally walked to school rather than being bused; where 27% of the students went on to 4 
year college; and where 39% went on to other forms of postsecondary education. 
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To enlist participants, the teachers and research assistants described the project to the 
students, inviting them to become involved; all 7th and 11th graders and their parents also 
received letters requesting their consent for participation. Of those v ho responded, 18 were 
chosen at each grade level, with 9 students at each grade in each school (three judged by their 
teachers as average, three as above average, and three as below the norm for their grade in their 
school). Thus, the 36 students were selected to represent a cross-section in order to permit us 
to learn about literary meaning-making strategies across a variety of students. 

Materials 

A general review of possible short stories, poems, science pieces and social studies pieces 
led to consideration of sonne 80 works, all of which were typical of those found in school 
collections and magazines designed for students in junior and senior high school, and each of 
which could be read by both 7th and 11th graders. The initial selection was narrowed to 8 
poems, 8 stories, 4 social studies texts, and 4 science texts which were then field-tested for 
appropriateness. The field tests consisted of students reading and discussing the texts, and 
indicating whether they thought the texts would be familiar to and of interest to other students 
like themselves. The chosen texts did not present extreme difficulty for any of the field test 
students to read, and met their criteria for recommendation. The final selections were: "Man 
by the Fountain'* (short story), "I See You Never'* (short story), 'The Fish" (poem), "Forgive My 
Guilt" (poem), "Birth of the Moon" (science) and "E.R.A.: Triumph of the American Nation" 
(social studies). 

Procedures 

Students engaged in an intake interview, during-reading think-alouds, after-reading 
questions to tap their understandings, and an exit interview in which they were asked to 
compare their experiences in reading the various r)ieces. This report will focus on the think- 
alouds the students engaged in during the reading ( f each piece. The results of this procedure 
are of particular interest because think-aloud protocols have proven to be an effective technique 
for understanding how students orchestrate their reading and writing strategies over time. 
(Flower and Hayes, 1980a: Hayes and Flower, 1980b; Hunt and Vipond, 1985; Langer, 1986). 

During the first meeting, each student was introduced to the think-aloud procedure, and 
practiced it with preselected short stories, poems, social studies pieces, and science pieces until 
he or she felt comfortable with the experience. The students were encouraged to verbalize their 
thoughts when they felt comfortable doing so, rather than at a predetermined boundary such as 
at the end of a sentence or paragraph. This, it was hoped, would minimize the distractive 
effect of the think-aloud procedure on the development of meaning. 

Each student participated in 6 think-alouds in response to 2 short stories, 2 poems, 1 
science text, and 1 social studies text. Students were asked to read each piece in the manner in 
which they generally read pieces of that sort. Although they could have been prompted to :*ead 
the poems and short stories for literary purposes (for the experience) and the science and social 
studies pieces for non-literary purposes (to learn information), the choice of orientation (based 
on the influence of the text's structure and their own purpose) was left to the students 
themselves. 



Analyses 



All analyses wr^re qualitative in nature, involving successive steps of data reduction and 
verification. To accomplish this, each of the transcripts was carefully read, first separately and 
later in comparison with the other transcripts, in a search for patterns of "on-line" concerns the 
students voiced during reading. Once identified, specific evidence for these patterns was sought 
by returning to the transcripts for examples in the students' own language. A recursive process 
of refining patterns and returning to the transcripts for evidence was repeated several times, 
until the final patterns had been verified against all pertinent student data. Throughout the 
process of analysis, both the categories and the comments within categories were repeatedly 
compared for comparability and uniqueness. All analyses sought to uncover the students' 
concerns during each reading. This procedure permitted the primary focus to be on the 
students-as-informers, to enable a deeper understanding of the students' understandings and 
interpretations of their reading of literary and non-literary works. The endpoint of the analytic 
recursions provided a set of categories along with students' language samples, and each language 
example was identified as to the time it occurred during the readi g (beginning, middle, or 
end). 

Although the readings of all pieces were analyzed, and the findings reported are based 
on the complete set of analyses, two pieces, a short story ("I See You Never") and a science 
passage ("Birth of the Moon"), will be used as examples throughout this report. 

"I See You Never" is about Mr. Ramirez's immanent deportation to Mexico. He is un 
illegal alien who has clearly enjoyed living and working in the United States and would like to 
stay. However, he over-extended the tenure of his visa, was apprehended by the police, and 
was escorted to his apartment in order to pick up his belongings. Mrs. O'Brian, his landlady, 
seems deeply moved by his predicament, slowly realizing, as Mr. Ramirez had pointed out, that 
they would never see each other again. 

"Birth of the Moon" is about the impactor theory of the moon's formation, positing that 
billions of years ago a planet-like object with a core of iron impacted with the earth, sending 
hot gasses and other material into space. These materials held together, forming the moon. The 
theory explains that the moon and earth have both similar and different chemistries because of 
the ways in which particular chemicals were deposited or interacted as a result of the original 
impact. 



Results 

The most compelling findings in this study concern the meaning-making process itself 
and the approa ' es the students used when reading literary and non-literary works. These 
findings indicate that the process of reading all texts, both literary and non-literary, is one that 
involves a variety of changing stances that the reader takes toward the text. The focus of the 
reader's concerns in each stance differs considerably. The sections that follow will first explore 
the nature of these stances, and Mien turn to the characteristics that differentiated readers' 
approaches to literary as compared to non-literary texts. 
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Stance.s 



Analyses of the think-aloud reports indicated that ihe readers were always acti/ely 
engaged in creating meanings when they read. However, as they developed their mean ngs 
across time, their stance (the way in which they related to the text) changed, with each stance 
adding a somewhat different dimension to the reader's understanding of the entire piece. These 
stances were recursive rather than linear (they had the potential to recur at any point in the 
reading) and were a fur^uon of varying reader/text relationships. 

The four major stances in the process of understanding were: 

* Being Qut and Stepping Into an Envisionment - In this stance, readers attempted to 
make initial contacts with the genre, content, structure, and language of the text by 
using prior knowledge, experiences, and surface features of the text to identify essential 
elements in order to begin to construct an envisionment. 

* Being In. and Moving Through in Envisionment - In this stance, readers were 
immersed in their understandings, using their previously constructed envisionment, prior 
knowledge and the text itself to further their creation of meaning. For the readers, 
meaning-making moved along with the text; they were caught up in a story or carried 
along by the argument of a non-literary work. 

* Stepping Back and Rethinking What One Knows - In ihis stance, readers used their 
envisionments to reflect on their own previous knowledge or understandings. While 
prior knowledge informed their envisionments in the other stances, in this case readers 
used their envisionments to rethink what they already knew. 

* Stepping Out and Objectifying the Experience - In this stance, readers distanced 
themselves from their envisionments, reflecting on and reacting to the content, to the 
text, or to the reading experience itself. 

The nature of these stances and how they contributed to readers' understandings will be 
discussed below, with examples from the verbal reports of various students. One coded think- 
aloud protocol of "I See You Never" is included in the appendix as illustration of the ways in 
which the stances interplay during a single reading. 

Being Out and Stepping Into An Envisionment 

Being out and tepping into an envisionment describes a somewhat distant relationship 
between the reader and the text. The reader attempts to make initial acquaintance by asking 
questions, making associations, and trying to establish a context for understanding the piece. 
This stance occurred as the reading, began, or when the reader encountered unexpected or 
unfamiliar vocabulary or information at any point in the readmg. It was a time when the 
readers* envisionments did not cohere, because they had not developed a sufficient core of text- 
related knowledge about that particular aspect of the reading to build expectations upon. In 
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literature, the reac.ers tried to make initial acquaintance with the characters, plot, and 
setting--and how they interrelated; in non-literary works readers tried to figure out what the 
topic was about. In each case, they used information from the text together with their 
background knowledge to get enough information to "step in." 



Examples from literary texts. When the readers encountered stories, one of the things 
they tried to establish was who the characters were--they asked questions and made hypotheses 
about the characters' identities, where they came from, how they looked, and what they were 
like. For example, Susan ^imply noted the appearance of characters and made an Initial 
hypothesis about Mr. Ramirez's ethnicity when she began to read "I See You Never." (In the 
following transcript segments, the actual text is unmarked, and the students' comments are 
underlined.) 

The soft knock came at the kitchen door, and when Mrs. O'Brian opened it okay, 
there's one character. Mrs. O'Brian there on the back porch were her best tenant, Mr. 
Ramirez, I don' t know, that sounds like a Sp anish name and two police officers. Okav. 
so right there there's four characters zz. QM. P oliceman on each side of him. 



Jack attempted to go beyond identification, toward an understanding (however superficial) of 
the character: 

From the first, he had made big money. He saved some of it, and he got drunk only 
once a week, a privilege that to Mrs. O'Brian's way of thinking every good workingman 
deserved, unquestioned and unreprimanded. Okav. lo she's not really, she's not a 
conservative woman per se. She thinks it's ok fgir him t^ save some money and get 
drunk on th.e resi i£ that's what he wants tfi do^ 

When in this stance, readers sometimes also focused on the genre, the form, or the style of 
the piece--on any feature of the text that might help them relate the text to what they already 
knew. For example, when Marguente began to read she was surprised by the language of the 
title and tried to understand it before moving on: 

I See You Never. That's a Pretty stran ge title. U doesn't. 1 mein grammatically, il 
doesn't make sense. I would say. Never See You." But. I S££ You Never almost 
sounds like a foreigner spying this, or someone who doesn't know English that well. 

As Susan read, she tried to make sense of the style in which "I See You Never" was 
written, pointing out the dialogue in this story and comparing it to the internal monologue used 
in other short stories she had read: 



Mr. Ramirez just stood there, walled in and small. "Why, Mr. Ramirez," said Mrs. 
O'Brian. This is going different from the other ones I've read. This. OM 

conversations in it, 
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In "being out and stepping into an en visionment," readers also focused on the 
relrtionships among the characters, using this information to inform their understanding of the 
situation. Susan's attempt to understand the relationship between Mrs. O'Brian and Mr. Ramirez 
exemplifies this: 

He had arrived at Mrs. O'Brian's rooming house more than two years earlier and had 
lived there ever since. ^ I wond er if Mrs. O'Brian and Ml. Ramirez are really good 
friends, 

Readers also gathered information about the time and setting. Focusing on the setting, Jack 
said: 

He had come by bus from Mexico City to San Diego. Okav> so this is taking place in 
California , i think Sm DJMQ: 11 In California. There he had found the clean little room 
with glossy blue linoleum and pictures and calendars on the flowered wall. Qkav, ^ ills 
a nice quaint California rooming house. Flowered ills, that paints a pretty nicture in 
mv mind. 

This stance also resulted when students encountered vocabulary unfamiliar enough to take then: 
out of the story to puzzle over the meaning of a word (e.g., I wonder what adobe isl and What 
dees reprimanded mea n?). They sometimes also used personal experience to make contact with 
the situation and begin to build their envisicnments. Robert said: 

From the first, he made big money. He saved some of it, and he got drunk only once a 
week, I wouldn't want tfi ££t drunk. And that's often. I really don't like drunks. 

In each case, when reading stories, the students used the meaning sources at their disposal, their 
own experiences and knowledge as well as the text, to gain enough understanding to step in. 



Examples from non-literary texts. During the reading of non-literary pieces, when students 
were in a "being out and stepping into an envisionment'* relationship to the text, they focused on 
understanding what the topic was about, the meaning of the particular information they were 
reading, the genre and organization of the piece, and the surface language. From the moment 
they began to read, they tried to make sense by focusing on the possible topic and what they 
already knew about it. Marguerite's comments when reading "Birth of the Moon" exemplify 
this: 

A planet the size of Mars comes hurtling through space at 25,000 miles an hour and 
smashes into the earth. They're talking abou t the Big Bang theory qt somethi ng. 

Leiiley similarly tried to make sense of the topic she will read about: 

Rocks vaporize. And a jet of hot gas squirts violently into outer space. A bright, hot 
flash lights up our solar system. Maybe it^ (explaining how the moon c^img ^t^yut. Like 
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Readers also commented on the language of the t;;xt, when it clarified their understandings and 
when it did not. i or example, Marguerite said: 

Earth is blasted out of shape. Rocks vaporize. These are really Rood descriptions. I can 
even see like bombs bursting in aji. 

And Cara asked, WeJJ^ what are neutrons? 

The students also used their previous knowledge and experiences to help them develop 
initial understandings of the text. For example, when reading about manganese and silicon, 
Robert stretched to make a connection from what he knew to these unfamiliar chemicals he was 
reading about: 

The rocks were called (also contained) manganese and silicon, just like earth. Silicon 
reminds nrg. of silicone ^ aM at home we have to. keep putting silicone inside the 
windows because the water always gets through every room, 

When engaging in a "being out and stepping into an envisionment" relationship to the 
text, readers used both their background experiences and the text to help them gain some sense 
of the particular idea that was their focus, as well as what the piece as a whole would be about. 
In "I See \ou Never," they tried to gain beginning understandings of the people, place, and 
situation, while in "Birth of the Moon" they focused on the information that explained the topic. 
In each case, they used both the information from the text and their background knowledge to 
gain enough ideas to "step in." Although "being out and stepping into an envisionment" 
occurred primarily at the beginning of the reading, readers also entered this stance during the 
middle of a reading, when characters, ideas, information, or language were introduced that were 
unfamiliar enough to take them out of their envisionments-~requiring the period of 
acquaintanceship afforded by this stance. And, if new or totally unexpected information were 
to occur at the end (which was not the case in any of the pieces we used), it is conceivable that 
"being out and stepping in" could occur at that point in the reading as well. 

Being In and Moving Through an Envisionmeni 

Being in and moving through an envisionment describes the engaged moments when 
readers used personal experiences and knov/ledge as well as the text to push their envisionments 
along--where meanings begot meanings. In this stance the readers already had gained initial 
understandings of particular aspects of the piece, and were using the ongoing text to build an 
evolving envisionment. In each domain, they continued to develop their understandings beyond 
the superficiality of the "being out and stepping in" stance, elaborating upon and making 
connections among their ideas. 

Examples from literary texts. During the reading of "I See You Never," this stance was 
marked by readers' increasing understanding of the characters, situations, feelings, and action. 
We can see this in Robert's comments: 



She remembered the slow dragging horses and the parched jack rabbits on the road. She 
remembered the iron mountains and the dusty valleys and the ocean beaches that spread 
hundreds of miles with no sound but waves. I sail §££ now, she's feeling sorry for Mr. 
Ramirez, cause, like the conditions in Mexico aren't goo d as thev are m San Diepo 
02 cars, nfi buildings, nothing. That would be terrible. 

Susan's comments similarly demonstrate that she has begun to understand how Mrs. 
O'Brian and Mr. Tlam' ez feel about the situation: 

I'm sure . , :'v, Mr. Ramirez, she said. I guess she doesn't sound like ^ he. wants him tQ 
leave. aM I don't think he wants tQ, gsi either. 

In this stance, readers also used their own personal reactions to develop deeper understandings 
of the entire situation, as in Tanya's remarks: 

Mrs. O'Brian, I see you never. I see you never. The policemen smiled at this, but Mr. 
Ramirez did not notice it, and they stopped smiling very soon. Don't the policemen lik e 
have any feelings toward this man? He wants to stay sa badlv. And hg. makes all this 
mpngy, 

Readers also gained a deeper understanding of the story by connecting past envisionments to the 
present reading, as Jack did in the following: 

She remembered the silent towns, the warm beer, the hot thick foods each day, the beer 
the beer reminds me of him getting drunk once a w£SkjL thfi. hoi thick food e ach day 
reminds me Qf Ihs, many courses hfi migh^ have, had, the silent towns, silence, loneliness 
kind a£ symbolizes Mr. Ramirez. Mr. Ramire z doesn't say too much. The only time 
when hg really ^hpws affection qv anything is when hg says thank you, un; acked. likg |1 
have mi ill ready, here's the key Mrs> O'Brian/' and still h£ calls her Mrs. O'Brian. 
which means h£ has respect for hpr.. I'm sure. 

They also wove parts together in this stance, as Susan did in the following: 

He reached out his hands ';nd took her hand fervently, shaking it, wringing it, holding 
to it. "Mrs. O'Brian, I see you never, I see you never." That's where the title of 
the story came frgjiL I don't think hg speak s English ygry well. Vm nQl jiirs thoug h. 
but the way hg iust said that. I don't think hg can soeak English very well. 

They rounded out their understandings, empathizing with the characters, as Jack did as he 
considered Mrs. O'Brian's return to the table from her children's perspectives as well as her 
own: 

1 bet ail hsi fjye kids feel bad because they want thtMr dinner, don't they, and then it's 
CfilcL they're complaining, they're brat?. .."Hurry up Mom," said one of her sons. "It'll be 
cold." Qh^ shut up. This kid's makin g nie mad. I t'll b£ cold. I ni.e;!ji ?pmetimes yoju 
gotta bear with lL i mSAlL. same. filL Lbis. gai iS. leaving forever. Vm sure shg, really 
d oesn't sarfi i-. hgr ^^gak g.f^.HK pen^ gnqlly , 

Thus, when the readers were "being in and moving through an onviyionment," during the 
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reading of a story, they were immersed in the envisioniiients they were creating, changing and 
deepening their understandings of the characters, the situation, and the motives, causes, and 
emotions that underlie the piece. 



Examples from non-literary texts. Similarly, the "being in and moving through" stance 
in non-literary texts involved readers in refining their understandings and making connections 
as they developed their growing envisionments. Lesley used what she had just read in her 
attempt to understand "Birth of the Moon": 

A jet of hot gas squirted thousands of miles into space. they're telling us that when 
il hit thfi. canh that parts of it clipped the m oon, and that's why they're alike and that's 
why they're different. 

Readers also tried to follow the logic of an extended presentation of given information, in their 
attempt to clarify their understandings. The following segment of Susan's transcript exemplifies 
this: 

The big crash blasted the impactor apart. Okav. ^ thai means that when this obiect hit 
th£ earth, that, this crash blew li apart [t w^i aii in. little pieces. Its iron core tore 
away from its rocky surface, Okav. it hM iron, like metal stuff in ih^ middle, and rock 
Qjl lh£ outside> but I thought the core was. qH. yeah> okav. Th at's right. I thought the 
core wag. made oi rock, but no. it's not. It's made Qf iron. That's better now, and 
plunged straight into the center of Earth. Okav. sfi I wonder if that's how these, how 
we got that stuff in lh£ middle, in the core. Qf 2iil Planet. Rocks vaporized. Parts of 
the earth's surface were ripped to bits too. Okav. sa Mi only was the impactor blown 
apart, can oL IhS, earth was {qq^ So^ hqw rm beginning ta §e£. 

In this stance, readers used their related knowledge to elaborate their envisionments, as 
Marguerite did: 

And the moon rocks had very few volatiles (materials that boil away during the hot 
explosions, such as water, sodium, potassium, and lead). Oh. maybe that's why there 
aren't life forms on the moon, because there's very little water, and you can't live 
without water. 

Also, sometimes they used personal experiences to help them work through new understandings, 
as Jack did in the following: 

How could they explain this confusing rock chemistry? Why were the moon rocks like 
earth, but different from it too? Well, ngj everything's the same. Even i.f it comes 
from, likg a b'^^ gy and a mother, I me^n. I'm ngt exactly likg my mom. I'm not anything 
like , my moni, actually, C ause Fm a llSLi: and she's a &ilL But. I'm also different like 
everything else ii different. It doesn't have ta ^ e xactly iiis. same come from ijL 

In "being in and moving through," the readers used information in the text as well as 
from their own persona! experiences to move their understandings along, In "I See You Never" 
they took each new description, action, or event and used it to fill out their understanding of 
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the story, while in "Birth of the Moon" they tried to understand each part of the explanation, 
linking it to what they already understood the text to have said. 

For the students and texts studied, the first two stances predominated, with the readers' 
major focus either on getting acquainted or stepping in and moving through their 
envisionments. However, the next two stances also occurred consistently in the readings, even 
though less frequent. 



Stepping Back and Rethinking What One Knows 

Stepping back and reflecting on what one knows describes the thoughts that occurred 
when readers who were already immersed in creating an envisionment stepped outside of that 
world for a moment --using their growing understandings as ways to reflect upon their own 
lives or their own knowledge. 



Examples from literary texts. We can this see in Marguerite's comments about food she 
had not yet tried: 

Mr. Ramirez saw the long table, laid with clean white linen, and set with a platter, cool 
shining glasses, a water pitcher with ice cubes floating inside it, and a bowl of fresh 
potato salad, and on? of bananas and oranges, cubed and sugared, I don't think I've 
ever had bananas and oranges cubed. And 1 don't think I would like sugar on them, 
but mavbe 1 would. It might b£ interesting to tri^ 

Tanya similarly stepped out of the text to reflect on her life: 

She pulled the chair out and sat down. She picked up the shining knife and fork and 
started once more upon her steak. U never happened tfi me. but I know I would fgel 
like Mrs. O'Brian and nol able tQ eaj^ Oiy steak. She makes me §££ }iou don't have to 
pretend when you're feeling ^ sad. 

Examples from non-literary texts. In this stance, readers' relationships to the text 
occurred in a similar way when they read non-literary pieces. They used their uxv ^rstandings 
of the text to inform (and often rethink and revise) the knowledge they already haa. We can 
see this in Robert's comments: 

As a result a lot of material went into orbit around the earth. It formed a disk, sort of 
like a pizza. Th^t remind? me gf Jupiter or Saturn because they have rings of du?t and 
itufT, i wond er if i{ ign't dust. M^vbg it's lik chemicals like in thg moon, anci m^vhe 
thev arc part ol another impactor crash. 

Marguerite u^ed what she read to rethink the little she had heard about moon rocks: 
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In the 1960s and 1970s, astronauts on the Apollo missions brought back moon rocks to 
Earth's laboratories for the very first time. I remember hearing about that. I thought 
Ihey were in a museum, bm m^ybe thsy can't I wonder if they have radiation and 
volatiles that make them dangerous , or mavbe they're really more like the earth than 
people think. 

And John used what he read to hypothesize about another theory: 

Our round, gray moon was formed. So^ mavbe this is how Haley's comet was formed 



In other stances, readers used their background knowledge and experiences to help them 
understand the text, but in this stance they used their envisionments of the ext world in 
reverse--to help them reflect on something they knew, did, or felt before having read the text. 
In this sense, "being out and stepping into an envisionment" and "being in and moving through 
an ( ivisionment" involved use of prior knowledge to inform and enrich their envisionments, 
while in "stepping back and rethinking what one knows" readers used their envisionments to 
reflect on and sometimes enrich their real world. There was a symbiotic relationship as the 
readers' focus moved between "real world" knowledge and experiences and "text envisionments," 
permitting each to illuminate the other. Thus, the degree of elaboration of the readers' 
responses influenced the potential richness of boch text and personal knowledge. 



Stepping Out and Objectifying the Experience 

In stepping out and objectifying the experience, the readers distanced themselves from 
the final envisionments they had developed. They reflected on the reading activity, their 
understandings, and their reactions. They also commented on the lext and the reading 
experience itself. 



Examples from literary texts. Robert commented on the piece as a whole as he finished 
reading "I See You Never": 

"^'h^ t wouldn't l2£ what I would choose 12. r ead, but it was pretty good. It's sad, but 
good. 1 think I likfi how ijt was written. 

Marguerite reflected on her envisionment: 

So^ sh£ probably liked the gux. li finally hjt h^ tjiat heli going awav. and s he's never 
going to sea hini again. She probably liked him a 

And Jack pointed out the questions he still had: 

JM whole storX Is very ^jad This i^ jui in terestin g story, buj itls confusing iji parts. I 
SiiJi d.2Jllt klLQW whot time EtLdod iHs. ILL 1 ^ij'l, really (.lon^ know exactly what 
£5JliitimiihU2, tilfiy liay^. Obviously she's lust his landlady, i giJiisi^ ^ I don't know. 
Thii is aii ilU£.rj^ting m^l^ 
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Examples from non-literary texts. The students commented similarly in "Birth of the 
Moon." Susan attempted to pull the parts together and said: 

Okav> S2 everything fits together, §a they think. I Uks thai theory too, I can see why 
ili their favorite theory, it Ms everything, and ii really helps YPii figur e out what 
h appened with thg impactor crash and the chemicals ^n th£ earth and the moon. 

Marguerite commented on the text: 

That was an interesting article. Confusing though. It waj probably for a science 
magazine qt something. Ejot they should have explained some of th^ vocabulary a little 
mox&x I niean. I knew what they were saying, but uiavbe not everyone would. 

Robert commented briefly on his judgment of the piece and his experience: 

IMUl IL That was t^retty good. I learned something from it I didn^t know where the 
moon might have cqme from. That was interesting. 

In each of these cases, the students distanced themselves from their final envisionment, 
judged it and its parts, focused on the text's structure, or commented on the meanings they had 
(or had not) made. 

Over time, across the reading of an entire piece, each reader wove a growing web of 
understandings and images. It was woven through the variety of stances the reader took along 
the way--getting acquainted, using meaning to build meaning, associating and reflecting, and 
finally distancing. Through these shifting relationships between self and text, readers 
consciously structured their own understandings. 



Literary and Non-literary Readings 

While the students in the study entered into each stance during their reading of both 
literary and non-literary pieces, their particular concerns and the reasoning strategies they used 
differed substantially. It is these differences that seem to form the basic distinctions between 
the reading of literary and non-literary texts for the students whom we were studying. The two 
passages chosen as examples differ sharply in content. However, similar differences in the ways 
in which the readers framed their envisioninents were apparent in the other passages. 

Reaching Toward a Horizon vs. Maintaining a Point of Reference 

In any reading, the reader is not only guided by the local envisionment as it exists at 
that point in time, but also by the reader's sense of the whole. However, the findings of this 
study indicate that the role of that overall sense is quite different in literary as contrasted with 
non-literary contexts. During the reading of literature, the sense of the whole changed and 
developed as the envisionment unfolded-- it existed as a constantly moving hgrizpn (vf 
possibilities (see Iser, 1978, for discussions jf horizon). These possibilities emerged out of the 
envisionment itself, focusing on the human situation with all its uncertainties and 
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ambiguities--bringing to bear all that the readers knew about people, situations, relationships, 
and feelings. In non-literary readings, on the other hand, the sense of the wliole seems to have 
provided a steady reference point . As the envisionment unfolded, the new details may have 
clarified the nature of the whole, but they rarely changed it. The readers relied on the 
constancy or sense of the whole in order to monitor their initial understandings (or 
misunderstandings) of the details. Thus, although readers of both literary and non-literary texts 
continually maintained a sense of the whole, the nature of this whole was somewhat different. 
Reaching toward a horizon or maintaining a point of reference occurred across the reading of 
each overall piece -- providing an overall orchestration within and across the readers' changing 
stances. Their understanding of literary texts seemed to be constrained by their notions of 
human (or imaginary) possibility, while their understanding of non-literary texts seemed to be 
constrained by their perceptions of the topic. 



Reaching Toward a Horizon 

The reading of literature is guided by inquisitiveness, by the opening of possibilities. 
Readers in this study took each idea they read and tried to understand it in terms of their sense 
of the whole, rather than as a stepping stone along the way. They clarified ideas as they read 
and related them to the growing and changing horizon--that horizon modified the parts and the 
parts modified the horizon. In doing this, readers continually tried to open possibilities, see 
many sides, and go beyond their envisionments. Sensitivity and intuition moved them to 
consider the underside of the story, projecting unspoken emotions and reactions beyond those 
ideas that were more directly expressed. They did this by searching feelings, intentions, 
motivations, implications, assumptions, values, and attitudes. Whether moving toward horizons 
or going beyond their immediate envisionments, their focus was always on the human situation, 
on the "vicissitudes of life," particular or general. While the readers attempted to make sense of 
their local envisionments, they did it in a context of making sense of the horizon, the 
possibilities of the whole, as well. 

Let us look once again at the students' comments to "I See You Never" for evidence of 
these concerns. Throughout the reading of the literary pieces, the students attempted to weave 
the ideas they read into their own changing notions of the complete story. They treated new 
ideas as informative not only for their use in momentary understandings, but also as having 
implications for where they believed the story was heading. For example, Cara fit what she 
read into her shifting horizon (how she thought the story might evolve) when she read these 
comments by Mr. Ramirez in the text: 

I look all right, don't I? And I don't want to back. Well, he probat ^lv doesn't want t^ 
g2 bagk because hell sort gf iMde himself a good life in ih£ United States. And if h£ 
ever went la Mexico. h£ miRht never ^ able t^i immigrate t^ th§ U.S. 

She did so again when she read Mrs. O'Brian's lament: 

I .vali'/ed...i'll never see hjm aaain. and said. W ell. .Mri O'Rrian probably upset 
b^m^a wtfll> when ^ described ihg imi I'Mexican] landscapes. I cm sort q£ §e£ how 
it will Ue him... 
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Paul also related the local ideas he was focusing on to his growing horizon, to their possibilities 
for the whole, as he read: 

One of her sons, behind her, said that her dinner was getting cold, but she shook her 
head at him and turned back to Mr. Ramirez. Right now, at a time like this, she wants 
iSL t)0int ail Ml attention ta Mr, Ramirez because jh^ mi OOi be aJjk sge him any 
more. ^ doesn't qm. attention to h£r child right now because thev will be left> but 
Mr. Ramirez will ^ gone. 

As the students focused on the implications of particular ideas for the horizon (where 
they thought the story might lead), they also turned each idea they read around, wanting it to 
say more, using its potential to fiil out the unspoken. They attempted to create a three 
dimensional world, concerned not only with what was said, but also with what was not. 
Readers thus invented intentions, motivations, and causalities that went beyond their immediate 
envisionments of the text, and in doing so, created an envisionment much larger than the one 
they already possessed. 

For example, Lesley tried to uncover motivacion as she read: 

At this table sat Mrs. O'Brian's children, her three grown sons.. .and the two younger 
daughters were staring at the policemen as they ate. SiL SM must have baked for the 
policeman. Mavbe she's trving t^ gei Mr Ramirez out oi trouble. 

And Paul tried to understand Mrs. O'Brian's intentions as he read Mrs. O'Brian's 
comment to Mr. Ramirez: 

Tm sorry, Mr. Ramirez, she said, I wish there was something I could do. It^s like she 
knew all thi; tim j that hg wgj here illegally, but sh£ was lust trvin ifi help. I guess. 

In making the following comment, Lesley was not only interested in motivation, but also 
tried to "fill out" the character of Mrs. O'Brian, in order to make her more lifelike; 

Pies were baking. Qh^ gh£ must like ta bake pies. 

Tanya tried to understand Mr. Ramirez's reasons for studying the cityscape by stepping 
beyond her sense of the story thus far to a time when Mr. Ramirez would already be gone, by 
commenting: 

Ke looked at the balconies and fire escapes.. Ha must bs, logkiim at them and trying Xq 
keep them for memories. 

And Cry:.tal tried to understand Mrs. O'Brian's reasons for reminiscing about Mexico by 
projecting its implications for the whole story: 

with no sound but the waves, no cars.... So, it s eems like she's trying tg remember what 
il was ^ Sih£ £an SilS whai M!s mj}& back isL, 



In reading literature, then, the students took the information they read and immediately 
used it for larger purposes, purposes that went beyond what they were presently reading, 
already understood, or had imagined might be. 



Maintaining a Point of Reference 

But, the understanding of science and social studies was different; with these passages, 
the students used the content they read to narrow in on increasingly more specific meaning. 
They began their reading trying to gain a notion of the topic, at least in some broad sense. This 
done, throughout the reading they built local envisionments by trying to understand and clarify 
what the particular idea they were focusing on meant in terms of its relationship to the topic, 
also using it to contribute toward their growing understanding of the topic. There was no 
distant horizon, no questioning of how the whole might evolve. Instead, their envisionments 
contained few ambiguities as they narrowed the possibilities of meaning and built a growing 
web of understandings, all related to the topic which served as their point of reference. 

The following examples illustrate the students' attempts to maintain a point of reference. 
When reading, Robert said: 

Like Earth, they contained several different isotopes of oxygen... rrn wondering what 
thai has io da with the moon . 

Marguerite tried to understand what she had just read by relating it to the moon as her stable 
point of reference when she read: 

The mystery of the moon's birth would soon be solved. They're trying ta see how the 
moon was formed, 

So too did Crystal, as she read: 

...and plunged straight into the center of the Earth. So^. thjs is ail just supporting the 
impactor theory. 

In non-literary pieces, readers were concerned with clarifying their envisionments and 
developing a greater understanding of the topic. They focused on connecting information --the 
text's and their own- -that was related to the topic, as a way to make the individual parts cohere 
and their understanding of the topic take shape. When they asked questions, the questions were 
the sort that are topic-related and are generally provided by the text; often they anticipated the 
text, and these questions were soon answered. 

Cara built her understanding after reading: 

So the moon was left without metallic iron^ WllJo. that'g interestin g 'cause it sort 
explains wha t thei were trying U2 explain in the be ginning of the article. 
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Lesley also built his understanding of the topic as he read: 

A jet of hot gas squirted 1000 miles into space. what they're telling is that when [t 
llii th£ Earth that parts of U clipped to the moon, and that's why they're alike and 
that's why they're different. 

Thus, the reading of literary texts and the reading of non-literary texts appear to be 
guided by different concerns and involve different kinds of thought. The reading of a literary 
work seems to operate much as Polanyi's (1958) notion of indwelling, where the person lives 
within the experience, stretching it in all directions, questioning and reconciling the sometimes 
disparate parts into a coherent and productive whole--readers open possibilities and move 
toward an increased understanding of causes, implications, and feelings by maintaining an ever 
changing horizon that represents their sense of the possibilities of how the story might evolve. 
In contrast, in reading non-literary texts they elaborate on their understanding of the topic by 
maintaining a relatively stable point of reference toward which they build their understandings. 

Discussion 

This study provides a description of the process of understanding during the reading of 
literary and non-literary works and suggests the different approaches toward meaning readers 
engage in when reading each type of text. When they approach a text, there are four broad 
recursive stances readers adopt to carry them through the experience. These are: "being out and 
stepping in," where readers make acquaintance with aspects of the piece with which they are 
unfamiliar; "being in and moving through," where they use their envisionments to inform their 
growing understandings; "stepping back and rethinking what one knows," where they use their 
envisionments to reflect on personal experiences, ideas, or knowledge; and "stepping out and 
objectifying the experience," where they look critically at their envisionments, their reading 
experiences, and the text itself. Across the reading of an entire piece, understanding is in the 
act of becoming, as readers use their past experiences, the text, and their growing envisionments 
in different ways as they move in and out of the various stances. 

The stances readers took toward the texts they read were shaped in part by their initial 
decision to treat the texts either as literary or non-literary. While readers entered similar stances 
in each reading experience, the focus of their concerns within each stance and thus the ways in 
which they approached the making of meaning differed based upon the distinction they hi d 
chosen (if even temporarily). In reading non-literary works, the students worked closely, u ing 
the topic as a frame of reference, building and refining meanings as they moved toward a mr,, 
complete understanding of the topic-- toward an understanding of what is. However, duriug 
the reading of literature, they treated their growing understandings more openly, raising 
possibilities about the horizon as well as about their momentary ideas, focusing on the human 
situation, seeking to understand interplays between events and emotions and 
eventualities^-toward an understanding of what might t)£. Both approaches moved th(^ reau rs 
to understand, but in different ways, toward different meanings. 

These findings suggest that meaning develops at two levels simultaneously. First, stude t 
readers have different assumptions about responding to literary versus non-literary texts, a id 
these affect the ways in which they orient themselves toward creating their momentary 
understandings as well as their views of the potential of each piece as a whole. At the su ne 
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time, the similarities in the processes involved in responding across the different text types 
indicate that the four stances represent a range of meaning-making options that underlie 
developing understandings in general regardless of text type. This suggests that rather than 
moving "up" a scale of abstraction to an "interpretive" level, students learn to develop a store of 
qualitatively different options to use in particular circumstances for particular purposes. 

Such distinctions are useful for researchers and potentially informative to instruction in 
a number of ways; they have the potential to increase understanding of the processes of literary 
reading, and also point toward the beginnings of research into "process" approaches in literature 
instruction. First, the notion of stances based on readers' growing envisionments can provide 
researchers with an alternative to existing category systems that are primarily based on types or 
levels of response. Second, the stances are linked to a process of coming to understand--a 
recursive process of approaching and extending the understanding of texts. Thus, it would be 
possible to begin to analyze the extent to which readers are or are not willing or able to extend 
their envisonments in order to reach a fuller response. It may then also be possib'* to examine 
reasons underlying readers' successes or difficulties in extending their responses. For example, 
there is initial indication that the poorer readers in this study (or those for whom the text was 
difficult) often spent much more time in the "being out and stepping into an envisionment" 
stance than did the other readers. Considering how students learn to acquire the different 
stances, as well as the ways in which they engage in literary and non-literary readings, might be 
useful in conceptualizing reader-based instructional approaches where both students and 
teachers can become more aware of the array of meaning- making options that are available in 
the development of understanding. Such research could also focus on "process" instruction 
where teachers, through the questions they ask, can provide scaffolds of language and thought 
that help students gain the momentary information they seek while also serving as models of the 
meaning-making strategies they can use in other situations. In addition, research into the 
inhibiting effects on envisionment-building and literary understanding which result from 
literature instruction that is primarily information driven (non-literary) can serve to further the 
movement toward instructional reform in the teaching of literature. 

A final issue suggested by these findings focuses on purposes underlying a reading 
activity and the kinds of texts that are read. For example, different kinds of texts as well as 
different purposes for reading may lead to different patterns in the way students orient 
themselves to the text and orchestrate their stances. The particular purposes and the particular 
text, as well as the particular kinds of instruction experienced, all are likely to affect the 
strategies students learn to use in academic settings. As Bruner (1986) suggests, it is likely that 
in some instances readers use both types of approaches, to varying degrees, when reading both 
types of texts for both types of purposes. Research into this issue will be particularly important 
as we move toward understanding the place of literary understanding in the development of 
enriched thinking. 
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Appendix 



Jack's think-aloud: "I See You Never" 
(selected sections) 

Stance 

1 I See You Never. That means someone's probably nevg r Roing to see any body. Maybe 
he's blind. The soft knock came at the kitchen door. The soft knqgk-'-v/hich mean^ 
maybe he's nsii ^ mean person, a Safi person. And when Mrs. O'Brian opened it, 
Q'Brian> that's mi girlfriend's namg. Sfl 1 picture mi: girlfriend's mother, She^s a very 
nice old ladv. There on the back porch were her best tenant, Mr. Ramirez, maybe 
Hispanic qt something like that > and two police officers. Police officers, that means 
there might iig trouble. One on each side of him. Qh^ mavbe they're taking liim away. 
Mr. Ramirez just stood there, walled in and small Obviously there's something going 
OIL because maybe Mr Ramirez gfii arrested. ...He had come by bus from Mexico City. 
He's Hispanic to San Diego, Okay> sfi this ii taking place in California, I think San 
Diego is. in California. There he had found the clean little room with the glossy blue 
linoleum and pictures and flowers on the flowered walls. Flowerecj wall?, that paints a 
pretty picture In mi: mind. And Mrs. O'Brian as the strict but kindly landlady. I 
picture Jhis heavy 5£t woman> blond hair, old, caring. You know> almost like a fairy 
RQdmothgr tvpg, Strict, neat and tidy> but always willing to give of herself. Durii g the 
war. What war> Korean. Viet Nam. I don't know when this took place--maybe even 
earlier, he had worked in an airplane factory and made parts for the planes that flew off 
some 'here. Somewhere, that doesn't give much of an explanation of where that is. 
And even now, after the war, he still held this job. Okay, sfi maybe h£ di^ something 
at the airplane factory, in his iob. Mavbe that's why the police officers are there. I 
don't know. Mr. Ramirez gazed at his feet as if they had carried him into all this 

iOuble. Obviously he's in trouble. Mayb? li ie. ^ with Mrs. O'Brian. He did 
something iQ. hgr that he's ashamed of. "What happened, Mr. Ramirez, asked Mrs. 
O'Brian?**...."! have been here 30 months^" said Mr. Ramirez quietly, Hfi seems like he's 
ashamed of something. I'm not real sure, looking at Mrs. O'Brian's plump hands. Qh 
yeii she's plump, that's exactly how I pictured her, "That's six months too long,'* said 
one policeman. Si2t months, that means h£ should have left al 24 months. Right. IQ. 
minus ^ is. 24^ And 24 months is, iw^ years. ^ IQ months would ^ 2 \J2 years. Okay. 

2 "He only had a temporary visa. We've just gotten around to looking for him," QtL i 
Sfili. hSul an illegal alien. Okay> 1 understand . Maybe he's a drug smuggler. No. he 
wouldn't l2S. staying ai Mil O'Brian's house if h£ w^g a drug s muggler because she 
doesn't like dirty things in the house. I don't think. He's obviously an illegal alien. 

1 Soon after Mr. Ramirez had arrived, he bought a little radio for his room. I don't know. 
I don't understand that. 
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Evenings he turned it up very loud and enjoyed it. Mav be tQ j^et away From 
everything. I mean, she hM fivg kid^ aM in th£ little house. That might get a little 
noisy. Mavbe h£ enioved being; here... Mavbe hs, didn^t like it where he came 
from. ...Obviously h£ didn't like where h£ came from> and that's probably why h£ staved 
the ifi: months instead fif 24.. ..And on many nights he had walked silent streets, seeing 
the bright clothes in the windows, and bought some of them. Obviously hgls trying to 
break aiii. He's from a lonely culture. I s££ yjiii never. Never, that br ings about a 
thought of loneliness. And hii vQom ii small, and he's always trying tp^ mavbe he 
doesn't li_ke it where hfi came fmLL Mavbe ii vjas isai lonely..,. 

"So, here I am," said Mr. Ramirez, "now to tell you that I must give up my room, Mrs. 
O'Brian." Why does h£ have tfi give hji room? Obviously he's being taken awav. so 
he has t.Q give up his room. But to who? 

"I come to get my baggage and clothes and go with these men." Okay, so he^s being 
forced la, leave. These men. Why does hs. saU them men? I hate policemen.. ..Not that 
rv£ dealt with them many times jn UIlx M what they're doing to Mn Ramirez 
makes me not trust them 

"Back to Mexico?" "Yes, to Ligos...." I wish I had a map here, i don't know where any 
OL thfiSfi Places ai£t 

"I'm sorry, Mr. Ramirez." I gyi ^?? she probably like ? him. Mavbe she's one af Ilia lady 
friends. ..He savs h£ has a few lady friends . ..."Okav. here's the key, Mrs. O'Brian," Mr. 
Ramirez said. "I have my bag already." §0^ he gave her thev kgy tfi his ro om. ...He onl y 
has. fins ha& and hs!l been there fsul 111 vears. My God, i went a way for a week last 
week and I brought f our bags .. .."You've been a good tenant," said Mrs. O'Brian. A good 
tenant^ ii that all? "Thank you, Mrs. O'Brian," he said softly. He closed his eyes. He's 
probably choked because he was, leaving, He's leaving her and he's choked up about 
th;^t. He will mis^ h£r,,..One of her sons behind her said that her dinner was getting cold. 
SQ whatt Mr, Ramirez ii leaving^ That makes Qifi mad. The ki(j 15. demanding his 
dinner now. But> h£ was leaving, and thev were never gping ^ him again . ...But she 
shook her head at him and turned back to Mr. Ramirez, Good far you. Mrs. O'Brian. 
She remembered a visit she had once made to somM Mexican border towns.. .the silent 
towns, the warm beer. The silent towns, silence, loneliness, kind of symbolizes Mr. 
Ramirez. Mr, Ramirez doesn't say too much. The only tim^ hg shows affection i^ when 
hSL Sm thanK ilOiL IM 1 hM& m iias alreadx, hgrg's th£ ksi Mn^ O'Brien." And h£ 
SiiJl saliS h&L Mel O^Pri^n, whigh means h£ M W§£i fQi hfii^ Lm surs, 

"I don't want to go back, Mrs. O'Brian," he said weakly. Weakly, that sounds like what I 
said lasl week. Last week in Washington I didn'^ want ta gome back. Now I know why. 
'Cause rm s wamped with homework, and i don't know-- there's ^ much in dQ^ and my 
friend s are , aU depressed .... 



"I like it here. I want to stay here." That's what i said, that's exactly wha t I said last 
wggk aiUj. I know what il fsfils !ii<£ IQ. gfi someplace and vou \jkg_ h sq much that you 
don't want iq, come back,.. ."Mrs. O'Brian", he cried suddenl>, tears rolling out from 
under his eyelids. ..."Mrs, O'Brian, I see you never. I see you never." Does this mean 
heMl never ag£ h£r ^gml :A nexgi hgaid someone m. ihaL WfilL mavbe h£ doesn't 
SCfiak En&lM tiiai w£il aM k iM of g£t th£ order mixed UD....Obviouslv h^ likes this 
ladv. Mavbe ills iik£ a mother la him. ...She watched them go down the porch 
steps.. ..Shs must ^ very sad^ She pulled out the chair and sat down. Sh^ i^ ja^, 1 can 
Ml I ]l£i all ikS. kids tssi iiad because ihfiy want th^ir dinner. And then ills c^d 
and th£:::r£ complaining. They're brats ...."What's wrong, Ma?" asked her son. iQIl, come 
OIL toll ihSl understand what's going aol Well, mavbe they don't .... "I just realized," 
said Mrs. O'Brian, "I'll never see Mr. Ramirez again." Well, that's what he's trying to 
saijL I Sfi£ ym never, which is. VU never Ml* Ramirez again. But they said it in 
differen t wavs. 

JhS. whfik sloiY is mx sail JMl is an interesting story, i^yi ii^s confusing in par^?. I 
siiil don't know what Ums Period il% iiL I ^ really don't know whgt relationship thev 
have. Obviously she's just his landlady, but I don't know. This is an interesting story . 
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